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‘BIG MOMMA’ 


UTD administration breaks ground on the new student union and success center complex, largest project in UTD history 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
Editor-in-Chief 


UTD celebrated the groundbreaking 
for its student success center and student 
union complex Aug. 12. Members of UTD 
administration, state and local government 
and the local community gathered in the 
Founders Atrium to celebrate UTD’s most 
ambitious construction project to date. 

In spring 2024, UTD demolished the 
Green Center. Calvin Jamison, vice presi- 
dent for Facilities and Economic Develop- 
ment, said that over 72,000 cubic yards of 
dirt and rock had been removed as of Aug. 
12. This rapid demolition and excavation 
has cleared space to build what Jamison 
said will be “the single largest building con- 
structed at UTD.” The student success cen- 
ter and new student union will be one large 
complex at 359,297 gross square feet. The 
complex will be four stories tall with a par- 
tial basement and loading zone. The most 
recent projections from the Office of Stu- 
dent Affairs, presented at the groundbreak- 
ing ceremony, estimate the total project cost 


will be $292,500,000. 

“When we were building [Andromeda 
Hall], the students affectionately called it 
‘Big Daddy’ because of its size,” Jamison 
said. “Today we break ground on ‘Big 
Momma.” 

Jamison said this new complex is just one 
of the various projects UTD has planned 
for the upcoming years. He said UTD has 
$800,000,000 currently dedicated for new 
projects on campus as part of the university's 
continued development goals. 

Jamison said that the expansion of UTD 
has been notably rapid, with over 85 ribbon 
cuttings and groundbreakings taking place 
in the last 14 years and approximately 35 of 
those taking place since 2016. Seventy per- 
cent of the UTD campus is new or has been 
renovated in the past 14 years, Jamison said. 

“What takes place on our campus of 
roughly 30,000 people has a great impact 
on the state and nation, and particularly 
on the booming economy of North Texas,” 
UTD President Richard Benson said at the 
groundbreaking ceremony. 


Benson said the original Student Union 
was dedicated in 1982. In the 42 years since, 
UTD has grown from 7,376 total students 
to over 30,000 total students. Benson said 
the major changes on campus in the past de- 
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cade were fueled heavily by the 57% increase 
in enrollment since 2013, when the total 
student population was around 20,000. The 
new student union will help students grow 


by providing critical campus resources, new 
spaces and opportunities for them to learn 
and interact with each other, Benson said. 

“Generations of students will have the 
opportunity for robust and productive expe- 
riences which are sure to be the centerpiece 
for any number of collaborations,” UT Sys- 
tem Regent Christina Melton Crain said. 
“Without a doubt, UTD continues to be an 
important part of the state's higher educa- 
tion as the North Texas region continues to 
grow in the coming decades.” 

Current designs from the architects of the 
complex indicate there will be space for a 
total of nine new classrooms: two 20-seat, 
two 30-seat, two 80-seat and two 100-seat 
classrooms in addition to one 400-seat 
arena-style lecture hall. A total of 146 new 
offices will be added, with the student suc- 
cess center and new student union housing 
106 and 40 offices respectively, and 25 con- 
ference rooms will be spread out between 
both buildings. In addition to a new dining 
space, which exceeds the capacity of the cur- 
rent Student Union, the new student union 


will also have a 12,500 square foot ballroom 
capable of comfortably holding 800 people 
for large events. 

“Not only will the student success center 
provide a central gathering space for our stu- 
dents, it will also collocate many of our aca- 
demic affairs units currently spread across 
seven buildings on campus,” Provost Inga 
Musselman said at the ceremony. 

‘The complex will contain a parliamentary 
debate space for Student Government and 
spaces for the Graduate Student Assembly, 
the Student Wellness Center, the Office of 
Student Volunteerism, the Student Union 
Activities and Advisory Board, the Hobson 
Wildenthal Honors College, the Intemna- 
tional Center and other student and aca- 
demic offices and organizations. 

“Being able to see your campus grow is 
a privilege many of us dont recognize until 
we have graduated,” Student Government 
President Devin Schwartz said. “I can't wait 
to be the alum looking back on my time at 
UTD and being shocked by how much has 
changed on campus.” 


Students arrested May 1 face denial of degree, 
deferred suspension, continued legal charges 


Details about UTD's discipline against the “UTD 21” come to light in press conference 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
Editor-in-Chief 

‘The nine students arrested at UTD’s 
May 1 “Gaza Liberation Plaza” encamp- 
ment face academic and post-graduate 
challenges as UTD pursues denial of 
degree, deferred suspension procedures 
and academic and disciplinary hearings, 
which endanger the academic careers of 
the arrested students. 

On Aug. 6, three months after the ar- 
rests, UTD’s Students for Justice in Pal- 
estine and the DFW branch of the Pal- 
estinian Youth Movement organized a 
press conference to discuss the status of 
the “UTD 21” arrestees. Arrested stu- 
dents who graduated in spring 2024 are 
facing degree denials while the arrested 
students returning for fall 2024 face the 
possibility of deferred suspension. The 
conference included Dan Sullivan, an 
attorney representing the “UTD 21”; 
Imam Omar Suleiman, president of the 
Yageen Institute for Islamic Research; 
and some of the UTD students arrested 
May 1 as its key speakers. 

“These students chose to take a stand 
because some of the tens of thousands 
of casualties in Gaza are their relatives, 
people they know and ultimately hu- 
man beings,” Suleiman said. “All they 
did was usher in the spirit of truth and 
justice under the dark cloud of a geno- 
cide which unfortunately this university 
[UTD] is complicit in.” 

A spokesperson for UTD said in a 
statement to The Mercury that UTD 
cannot comment on the specifics of stu- 
dent or faculty disciplinary meetings. In 
a July 17 Academic Senate meeting, Ra- 
fael Martin, vice president and chief of 
staff, said that the disciplinary hearings 
conducted by the Office of Commu- 


Smoothie King deposed, 
boba shop takes throne 


Located in the Student Union, TeaCo offers 
drinks, boba and new food options 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 


Editor-in-Chief 


MARIA SHAIKH 
Managing Editor 


Aug. 12 marked the soft launch of TeaCo in the Stu- 

dent Union. The newest addition to UTD’s dining 

facilities will provide students with boba tea on 
campus for the first time in UTD history. 


ANIKA SULTANA | MERCURY STAFF 


A community member is arrested by Collin County Sheriff's Office during 
the May 1 "Gaza Liberation Plaza" encampment raid. 


nity Standards and Conduct are consid- “Individuals who participated in 


ered confidential and only shared with the May 1 encampment at UTD were 
third parties when legally required. The not arrested for protesting,” the UTD 
spokesperson said encampments — _ _ spokesperson said. “They were arrested 


for criminal trespass after failing to 


comply with requests that they remove 
the barricaded encampment erected in 
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the pre-dawn hours of May 1.” 

Three of the nine arrested students 
agreed to speak with The Mercury. 
Mousa Najjar, UTD alum and former 
president of SJP, said that while UTD 
had mailed him a physical copy of his 
diploma, representatives of the univer- 
sity told him during his academic hear- 


ing that if any programs, employers or 
third parties asked about his degree sta- 
— Imam Omar Suleiman tus, the university would respond that 
he did not have one until at least De- 


cember 2024. 


including tents, barricades and other 
Read the rest of this article online at 
utdmercury.com. 


structures — are not permitted as part 
of UTD’s Speech Expression and As- 
sembly policy UTDSP5001. 


TeaCo Royal is a family-owned and operated 
tea shop that offers milk tea, smoothies, coffee 
and fresh tea with seven different topping op- 
tions, as well as three food items: pho, bibim- 
bap and spicy noodles. TeaCo is located on 
the second floor of the SU between Firehouse 
Subs and Halal Shack, replacing Smoothie 
King as a dining option for students. Before 
‘TeaCo, the closest boba tea shops to campus 
were Fukuro and Ding Tea, located in North- 


side and Richardson proper, respectively. TeaCo 

owners Van Huynh and Doug Tran said they are 

excited to bring their franchise to the UTD com- 
munity. 

“We love tea,” Huynh said. “Our daughter always 

said that she loved the different boba teas, and I was al- 
ready a fan of the milk tea. So we decided to turn our 

passion into a small business.” 
Huynh and Tran opened their first TeaCo location in 

Aubrey in 2018. Huynh said that in 2019, Tran was able to 
connect with Chartwells, the company that works with UTD 
Dining and other UT System schools to provide restaurants, food 
and catering services on campus. Since they began working with 

Chartwells, Huynh said they have grown to seven different locations 
across Texas, including UT Arlington, UT Rio Grande Valley, Texas 
State University and Abilene Christian University. 

“The transition into starting TeaCo wasnt too difficult since our chil- 
dren were always asking for tea growing up, and I would be the one to 

make it for them.” Huynh said. “Sometimes I go days without drinking 
water since all I drink is my tea.” 

Huynh said she and Tran studied new ways to prepare boba tea by travel- 
ing to places such as Taiwan, Hong Kong and Japan, as well as learning from 
successful boba tea sellers in the U.S., specifically those located in California. 

Read the vest of this article online at utdmercury.com. 
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What's in a name? Mercury the Messenger at UTD 


By Sally Nance 
Editor-in-Chief 


If you're a new student at 
UTD, howdy and welcome. If 
you're a returning student who 
has felt or expressed a need for 
a student newspaper at your 
school, here it is — The UTD 
Mercury. 

Whence the name Mercury, 
you ask? That's an excellent 
question, and I am glad you 
asked. 

First a little history. Last 
spring, UTD Student Govern- 
ment sponsored a "Name your 
Student Newspaper" contest and 
a screening and selection com- 
mittee was chosen. The follow- 
ing is a sizable sample of the 
suggestions and the committee's 
response to them. 

- UT Delight (probably from a 
first termer) 

- UT Informer (a holdover 
from Watergate days?) 

- UT Dyslexia (Aixelsyd) 

- UTD Press Express (the 
parking lot doesn't have hitching 
posts for our ponies.) 

- UT Most (most what wasn't 
specified.) 

- UTD Esprit (this one almost 
got the OK, but the committee 
hesitated to select a non-English 
word.) 

- UTD Laser (we may zap 
you sometimes, but we offer no 


guarantees.) 

- UTD Jack (no comment.) 

- UTD Grapevine (the one in 
operation seems pretty wide- 
spread if not totally accurate.) 

- UTD Statesman (gee, what a 
title to live up to!) 

- The Habitat (we don't live 
here, it just feels that way.) 

- UT Bonanza (we have no 
connection with the general use 
fee, honest.) 

- UT Dispatch (that seems to 
indiacte a speed with which, 
as a bi-weekly publication, we 
won't be up to for a while.) 

- UTD No Horn (do we really 
want to advertise that?) 

- UTD Commuter (sure we do, 
but let's not dwell on it.) 

- UTD Mercury (a possibil- 
ity since the first newspapers 
published on a regular basis in 
America were called 'mercu- 
ries.') 

- Campus Courier (an exciting 
idea, but this gave the commit- 
tee visions of a Paul Revere 
galloping through the hallways 
and we still don't have a hitch- 
ing post.) 

- UT Deadletter (come on 
now, let's think positively.) 

After giving due consideration 
to all of the above and many 
more, as well as consulting reli- 
able sources such as Britannica, 
Mercury was ultimately chosen. 

We all know that Mercury was 


the messenger of the Gods in ro- 
man mythology, the fellow who 
delivers flowers on winged feet 
for FTD and whose image can 
be found on a Ford product. But 
he was much more. The Ro- 
mans considered him the god of 
merchandise and merchants, and 
we think this bodes well for our 
advertisements. The merchants 
of ancient Rome thought so 
much of him that a temple was 
erected in his honor the the Cir- 
cus Maximus in 495 B.C., and 

it annually served as the scene 
of a festival during the Ides of 
March. 

The Greeks too thought highly 
of him, but they called him 
Hermes. In their mythology he 
also appears as the messenger 
of the gods, especially that of 
Zeus. Hermes was the patron 
of musicians, was the god of 
eloquence and he presided over 
games alongside Apollo and 
Heracles. Furthermore, he took 
direct part in the affairs of men 
and heroes, and perhaps best 
of all, gave Odysseus herbs to 
ward off Circe's spells. 

Combining the best of his 
attributes from both Greek and 
Roman mythology, we set our 
sights high and named UTD's 
new publication Mercury. 

In emulation of all the Mer- 
cury/Hermes qualities, we will 
endeavor to to be a messenger 


of the gods, which to us means 
being the messenger of the stu- 
dents; we will be patrons of mu- 
sic, business, science; report on 
the games; take part in the do- 
ings of men and women and all 
the heroes we can find; purvey 
information to help ward off the 
destructive spells of whatever 
Circes may threaten our readers; 
and finally, do so with all the 
eloquence at our command. 

Further, the Mercury's phi- 
losophy is expressed in the fol- 
lowing statement by the eminent 
journalist Arthur Hays Sulzberg- 
er of the New York Times: "A 
man's judgment cannot be better 
than the information on which 
he has passed it. Give him the 
truth and he may still go wrong 
when he has the chance to be 
right, but give him no news or 
present him with distorted or 
incomplete data, with ignorant, 
sloppy or biased reporting, 
with propaganda and deliberate 
falsehoods, and you destroy his 
whole reasoning processes and 
make him something less than a 
man." 

So read, be informed and en- 
joy. But don't use The Mercury 
to line your birdcage or house- 
break the dog. This is a First 
Edition. 
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Best safety tips from UTDPD 


A guide for Comets to keep safe as the semester starts 


AIMEE MORGAN 
News Editor 


‘The start of the fall semester coincides with the re- 
turn of over 30,000 students and faculty to UTD’s 
sprawling campus, including many first-time Com- 
ets. Safety measures at UTD, largely managed by 
UTDPD, have been set in place to help keep Comets 
comfortable and secure if they ever run into problems 
during the upcoming academic year. 

UTDPD said in a flyer titled “Scams that Target 
Students” that students often fall victim to scams 
through text, phone call and email. These scams can 
involve individuals claiming to be the government, a 
bank institution, UTD administration or the finan- 
cial aid office urging the student to send money, share 
sensitive information such as passwords or legal in- 
formation or otherwise compromise themselves. UT- 
DPD said that individuals who receive these kinds 
of messages should contact the police department at 
972-883-2222 and explain their situation. 

UTIDPD, in a flyer titled “Safety Tips for Our 
Friends and Students of UT Dallas Around the Apt 
and Around Campus,” recommends that you lock 
your doors and windows whether you live on or off 
campus. Property can be stolen very quickly, even if 
a door is only left unlocked for a couple of minutes. 
UTDPD also recommends Comets get to know their 
neighbors — the more eyes looking out for one an- 
other's wellbeing and property, the more protected 
the area will be. David Spigelmyer, crime prevention 
specialist and police officer with UTDPD, said if a 
student is using a bike or electric scooter, they should 
purchase a metal U-lock as opposed to a cable lock 
to secure their property. “It only takes seconds for 
someone to use bolt cutters and steal [your] ride,” 
Spigelmyer said. 

UTIDPD provides free escorts on campus 24/7, 
which Spigelmyer suggests all students should take 
advantage of. To use this service, all a student needs to 
do is call UTDPD’s number and an officer will walk 
with or provide a ride for the student to where they 
need to go on campus. 

Spigelmyer said a major deterrent to crime is active 
awareness of one’s surroundings. Every day, he sees 
students, staff and faculty on campus walking around 
with their heads down staring at their phones, Spigel- 
meyer said. 

“T could be sitting on the sidewalk, in my golf cart, 
not moving, and I will have students walk into me,” 
Spigelmyer said. “We have had students get injured 
on campus, walking into things or tripping because 
they are on their phones.” 

Spigelmyer said if individuals are not paying at- 
tention on campus, it translates to their behavior off 


campus, and criminals are looking for easy targets. 
Spigelmyer said that unless someone is holding on 
tightly to their phone, it can easily be taken right out 
of the hands of its owner, so it is better to put the 
phone somewhere secure until reaching one’s destina- 
tion. 

“Students and staff are too trusting with their prop- 
erty,” Spigelmyer said. 

Another avenue for property theft is unattended 
bags and personal items. Spigelmyer said he carries 
around cards that say, “If I were a ‘Crooked Comet’ I 
could have stolen your property!” 

Spigelmyer carries these cards around because he 
has witnessed many students leave their bags or other 
property unattended at a table and walk away to buy 
food or use the restroom. He leaves the cards with 
their unattended items so students can realize their 
belongings could have been stolen and learn to always 
keep their belongings with them. 

Spigelmyer said in case of an emergency, students 
can familiarize themselves with what steps to take 
with the “Run, Hide, Fight” training video on UTD- 
PD’s website, which explains what individuals should 
do in different emergency scenarios. UTDPD also 
provides a course called Civilian Response to Active 
Shooter Events, which according to UTDPD’s web- 
site, teaches civilians what to do in an active shooter or 
other life-threating incidents. UTDPD also provides 
a free monthly self-defense course called RAD, which 
stands for rape, aggression, defense classes. Comets 
can find more information on the UTDPD website. 

Spigelmyer said if a Comet sees anything suspi- 
cious or concerning, they should call UTDPD and 
explain what they witnessed. If a Comet needs to 
make a report, they can call UTDPD to do so. The 
police department will follow up with the individual 
who filed the report and let them know when their 
case is processed and any further developments. 

Spigelmyer said he recommends anyone who owns 
pepper spray to familiarize themselves with how it 
works, so they may utilize it safely if needed. Spi- 
gelmyer also said he highly recommends individuals 
use the whistles the UTDPD provides. The whistles, 
provided by Spigelmyer to any student emailing to 
ask for one, alert nearby individuals of an unsafe situ- 
ation occurring. 

Under the 1990 Clery Act, UTD is required to 
report crimes that occur on campus and in the sur- 
rounding community. Comets can view the record 
of on-campus crimes on the crime log maintained by 
UTDPD. The Mercury publishes regular crime blot- 
ters in its print editions to document recent crimes 
and the location where they occurred. 


A bee in our bonnets: UTD's journey to sustainable living 


UNNATHI PRAKASH 
Mercury Staff 


August rang in with a full week of 
triple-digit degree weather in North 
Texas — leaving this July as the 11th 
warmest July in the past 130-years. 
In the middle of a blazing heat wave, 
UTD welcomes back its students to a 
campus full of projects combating the 
effects of climate change while still 
having a long way to go. 

Sustainable Transportation 

With 24,300 full-time students at 
UTD as of fall 2023, only 20% — 
5,500 students — can live on campus, 
resulting in UTD being a majority 
commuter school that must accommo- 
date thousands of cars. A car creates 
4.6 metric tons of CO2 gas per year on 
average; Dallas houses over 4 million 
cars registered with the Department of 
Transportation. UTD cuts down on 
students’ need for cars by offering free 
DART GoPasses, which provide free 
public transportation directly from 
campus and across the DFW metro- 
plex. 

Despite its convenience and service 
to thousands of Comets, the DART 
system is not without its problems. 
Riders across the DFW metroplex 
complain about safety issues, delays 
and what urbanists call the “last-mile 
problem.” Chandu Garapaty, a health- 
care studies senior and president of 
Comets for Better Transit, said while 
these issues have a large effect on 
DART, they don’t stop it from being a 
great resource for students. 

“T think that DART has done a re- 
ally, really great job at providing the 
transit that they can,” Garapaty said. 

Garapaty said that in 2023, the 883 
route had the most traffic of the DART 
routes, averaging 4,820 daily trips. Ga- 
rapaty said that frequent routes are 
just one part of what UTD and its 
surrounding communities need to do 
to become transit-oriented. Garapaty 
said sidewalks in Richardson are often 
poorly maintained or entirely nonex- 
istent and the sprawling parking lots 
are massive and hard to cross, leading 
people to become more car-dependent. 

“But what's necessary now is for 
our cities and the university to pro- 


vide good land use around those tran- 
sit nodes, like train stations and bus 
stops,” Garapaty said. “When you 
get off the bus or train, everything 
around it is kind of car-dependent and 
sprawly, and you don't necessarily have 
a really good walkable development 
around it.” 

Green Buildings and Energy 

Nine buildings on campus are certi- 
fied silver or higher in Leadership in 
Environmental and Energy Design for 
adhering to sustainable building and 
management practices like water con- 
servation or daylight harvesting. Four 
buildings are equipped with solar pan- 
els, with Parking Structure 1 operating 
with net-zero energy costs. 

According to the UTD 2023 Sus- 
tainability Tracking, Assessment and 
Rating report, 36% of the energy the 
university uses comes from renewable 
sources, which need to be imported. 
More than 45% of the energy used on 
campus is purchased, which can raise 
costs in situations like the 2021 Texas 
freeze. 

Other schools in the UT system like 
UT San Antonio and UT Arlington 
have similar energy purchasing rates. 
Compared to UT Austin, whose power 
plant supplies 100% of energy and 
heating to the campus and produces 
less pollution than the city grid itself, 
UTD’s power plant has much to im- 
prove upon. The UT Austin power 
plant makes use of both its heating and 
power, which allows the on-campus 
plant to utilize the excess heat created 
from energy production to heat build- 
ings and provide steam. UTD has yet 
to utilize combined heat and power 
technology on campus. 

The Eco Hub 

Established in 2019, the Eco Hub is 
a 20,000 square-foot facility housing 
the Luna Farm, an apiary and research 
project led by bioengineering professor 
Shalini Prasad. 

The Luna Farm houses an orchard 
and various crops, such as peas, beans 
and radishes. All of the produce grown 
at Luna Farm is donated to the Comet 
Cupboard, the on-campus food pantry, 
to make more fresh foods available to 
food insecure Comets. 


The UTD apiary is a collaboration 
between biology professors Scott Rip- 
pel and Christina Thompson and the 
Office of Sustainability, capable of 
housing up to two dozen beehives. 
Since its creation in 2012, the apiary 
has been operated entirely by student 
volunteers with Thompson and Rippel 
supervising. Maintaining bee popula- 
tions and bee-friendly environments 
helps improve biodiversity, ecosystem 
health and sustainable honey produc- 
tion. 

According to Thompson, rising tem- 
peratures in the DFW area haven't af- 
fected the bees, but the colder winters 
pose a much larger concern as the hon- 
eybees haven't properly evolved to live 
in colder conditions. 

“[Honey] bees have ways of air con- 
ditioning. They go to water sources 
and get wet and they fan their wings,” 
Thompson said. “They will change how 
they’re grouped in the hive to [create] 
air channels ... they've got that figured 
out.” 

Problems also arise for solitary native 
bee species. As warmer climates lead to 
shifting blooming patterns for flow- 
ers, species that depend on one or two 
specific plants are struggling to adapt. 
Rippel and Thompson are interested 
in expanding the species they work 
with. However, since the Bee Campus 
USA and the Office of Sustainability is 
primarily student-led, lack of interest 
meant the project didn’t progress. 

As a part of the Bee Campus USA 
program, UTD has pledged to reduce 
harsh pesticide use, but bees can travel 
up to two miles to collect nectar and 
pollen. Within that radius lies the 
Canyon Creek Country Club, which 
houses a golf course and makes use of 
pesticides, which can be harsh on bees. 

“That's just part of living in an ur- 
ban area, and there's nothing that we 


can do to prevent that,” Rippel said. om 


“We just have to work together.” 
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Comets for Better Transit trains sight on potential DART budget cuts 


UTD student organization Comets for Better Transit advocates for continued funding, shares why transit is needed for Comets 


AIMEE MORGAN 
News Editor 


Dallas Area Rapid Transit, the light 
rail transit system used by many Com- 
ets to get around DFW, faces threats 
of decreased funding from Plano and 
other DFW cities. 

Plano’s city council, one of the 
first cities to push for budget cuts, 
voted June 24 to cut their funding for 
DART by 25%. According to DART’s 
fiscal year 2024 budget and 20-year 
financial plan, DART gains more than 
half of its funding for operating costs 
from its one-cent sales tax from the 13 
DART member cities, of which Plano 
is a part. 

Funding cuts could directly affect 
the reliability of transportation for 
Comets using DART to get to cam- 
pus. According to WFAA, as of Aug. 
8, Irving’s, Rowlett’s, Carrollton’s and 
Farmers Branch’s city councils and 
Highland Park’s town council fol- 
lowed Plano’s lead and passed propos- 
als that would cut the sales tax from 
one cent to three-fourths of a penny. 
According to DART, the penny tax 
was established on Aug. 13, 1983, 
when DART was founded. KERA 
News reported Dallas is also consider- 
ing cutting its funding to DART, say- 
ing there is a gap in the city’s pension 
fund the penny tax could be used to 
bridge. While these cities have voted 
to lessen their funding for DART, this 
can only be implemented under Texas 
law if the DART board of directors 
opens the floor for a majority vote, 
where all 13 member cities would vote 
on the sales tax cut. Notably, Richard- 
son has yet to state anything support- 
ing the idea of a tax cut. 

“The current system will not work,” 


Carrollton Mayor Steve Babick said. 
“T don’t think this 25% reduction is 
intended to cut the growth; I think it 
will actually grow funding because we 
will bring more cities to the equation. 
If we got Frisco, Coppell and McK- 
inney to join DART and connect the 
rail through there, I think this would 
give even more money [to DART] 
from the additional sales tax dollars 
from those three cities.” 

Babick said Carrollton hopes that a 
25% reduction in sales tax would be 
part of a complete restructuring of 
how member cities have representation 
within DART, how funding would be 
utilized and how other North Texas 
cities can become member cities to 
help the DART system sustain itself 
as population growth continues in 
North Texas. Richard Fleming, mayor 
pro tem of Carrollton, agreed to an 
interview with The Mercury but failed 
to appear. 

Currently, students at UTD have 
access to the Comet Cruiser and a free 
DART GoPass that provides access to 
DART’s train and bus services across 
the DFW metroplex. The Silver Line 
is DART’s newest light rail, which ac- 
cording to DART will serve seven cit- 
ies starting in late 2025 and include 
a station at UTD — the university’s 
first on-campus train line, allowing 
for more immediate access to loca- 
tions like the DFW International Air- 
port. Healthcare studies senior Chan- 
du Garapaty, the president of Comets 
for Better Transit — a UTD student 
organization that advocates for stu- 
dents to have easy access to transpor- 
tation — said the club's reaction to 
talks of budget cuts for DART is not 
a positive one. 


Impacts of — 
DART budget cuts... 
» slower service 
) delays, congestion 
» fewer police checking on 
_ public-transit 


+ 
» possible cut train lines/ 
Am 
changes to bus routes 


> dirtier trains and busses 
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“Most of us really do rely on DART 
for our daily needs, whether it’s to get 
to our part-time job or to get between 
an off-campus apartment to campus,” 
Garapaty said. “A funding cut, which 
would lead to a service cut, would re- 
ally affect us, and that's why we are 
trying to focus on preventing these 
cuts from happening.” 

Liam Nichols, a philosophy senior 
and vice president of Comets for Bet- 
ter Transit, said cross-organization 
collaboration is important to reach 
the needs of commuters. Nichols said 
one of the short-term goals for Comets 
for Better Transit is rallying support- 
ers to demonstrate the need for DART 
to reject the budget cuts so commut- 
ers do not suffer the consequences of 
decreased funding. Operating budget 
cuts would require DART to limit its 
frequency and coverage to accommo- 
date the reduced financial resources. 
The Dallas Area Transit Alliance is 
working with Comets for Better Tran- 


are looking to cut DART budgets |) 
» to avoid paying ‘penny sales tax 


DART systems in 
Plano, Irving, and Rowlett 


and to funnel funds to other | 
departments. Z 


sit to contact local representatives 
and lobby against the budget cuts. 
Previously, Comets for Better Transit 
worked with DART to double the fre- 
quency of the Comet Cruiser 833 East 
bus route starting fall 2023, alleviat- 
ing its overcrowding problem. 

“The biggest problem with DART 
is that people don’t know what riders 
look like, or who actually uses the ser- 
vice,” Nichols said. 

Garapaty said if any students are 
passionate about stopping the fund- 
ing cuts, they should reach out to 
Comets for Better Transit for help and 
further information. Comets for Bet- 
ter Transit runs a Discord server and 
an Instagram page, @cometsforbetter- 
transit, where it shares club updates 
and relevant information. Its Linktree 
provides all relevant links to the or- 
ganization at linktr.ee/cometsforbet- 
tertransit. 
should 


contact local representatives and of- 


Garapaty said _ students 


What YOU can do... 
REGISTER TO VOTE!! 


THEN 


Vote in upcoming elections 
(ESPECIALLY local elections that determine 
DART budgets) 


AND/OR 
Reach out to local government 
officials - YOUR VOICE MATTERS 
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ficials and share how these budget 
cuts would affect their daily lives. 
Garapaty said Comets for Better Tran- 
sit plans to have monthly meetings 
in the fall semester, with workshops, 
Discord meetings and smaller group 
sessions in between to help foster the 
club's mission and participation. 

Garapaty said voting will be crucial 
to not only the future of transit, but 
to education, and encourages every- 
one to register to vote and vote in up- 
coming elections. 

“We have an election year coming 
up, not only in the federal election in 
November, but also local elections in 
May; those local elections are going 
to be extremely important,” Garapaty 
said. “A lot of what we do for Com- 
ets for Better Transit is very locally 
focused, and so those local elections, 
state elections, they really matter.” 


Corrections and clarifications 


The Mercury Volume XVIII, No. 20, 
published July 15, 2024: 


The article "PHANTOMs mesmerizes 
with ephemeral performance” incor- 
rectly stated Dean Terry's position. He 
is a professor at UTD. 

‘The article "Dhunki: a ‘spellbound 
melody’ of a cappella" misspelled a term 
used in Indian classical music. The cor- 
rect spelling is "jathi.” 

The article "What are your professors 
up to this summer?" incorrectly stated 
the location of Ali Alibhai's 2008 Ful- 
bright research trip. He visited Morocco 
in 2008. 


The Mercury Volume XVIII, No. 19, 
published May 20, 2024: 


The article "Despite administration’s 
silence, community supports 21 arrested 
at “Gaza Liberation Plaza'" was updated 
later in May to include more informa- 
tion. Additional details about the Collin 
County Jail protest and the student and 
community groups condemning UTD's 
use of law enforcement was added to the 
second paragraph. Clarifying details about 
how The Mercury obtained the text of the 
notice read out to protesters were added 
to the third paragraph. Information about 
the pro-Israel counterprotest outside the 
encampment was added to the 11th para- 
graph. Clarification that Lisa Bronchetti 


issued an oral, not written, standing order 
was added to the 13th paragraph. Infor- 
mation about detainees being told their 
charges was added to the 19th paragraph. 
Information about Richard Benson's and 
the Office of Communications’ official 
correspondences was added to the 23rd 
and 32nd paragraphs respectively. Details 
about The Mercury's attempts to contact 
administration for comment were added 
to the 33rd paragraph. Additional details 
about the arrests and law enforcement's 
interaction with Blake Hanson and Ali 
Alibhai were added throughout multiple 
paragraphs. Information about UTD 
Hillel's press conference about the "Gaza 
Liberation Plaza" was added throughout 
multiple paragraphs. 
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THE GLEN-AISSANCE 


Oh c’ cmon, Glen Powell +s = 4+ Mbhmm, you 
isn 4 THAT +34 Reiae 4 were Saino? 
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SISYPHUS 
GOTTA AHH, 
GET INSIDE. NOW THIS IS 

50 HOT... NICE. 
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THE PUNCHLINE IS... 


Down 
1 "| feel seen" in slang 
12 13 14 2 Gloom's partner 
3 "Sometimes you feel like___... ": classic candy jingle 
4 Sweetie 
16 5 any atime 
6 Popular sandwich, informally 
f eavenly hunter 
8 etallic in sound 
9 Performs in a play 
10 Bout stopper, for short 
am Fish-eating hawk osprey 
12 Gum arabic source 
13 "Sure, | guess?" 
14 Pop singer Hall and others 
22 Peculiar 
23 Saudi royal name 
24 ___ temperature (was feverish) 
25 Soak (up) 
26 Sticky stuff 
27 "Ur so right" 
28 Fellow 
29 ice, to owls 
31 Producers: Abbr. 
32 "Son ___ gun!" 
34 Classic midwesterner words 
35 Used Charmin for shenanigans, for short 
36 Possessed 
37 Suffix with ranch 
38 Univ. dorm supervisors 
39 Opposite of NNW 
42 Aikido master and actor Steven 
43 "Lost" actress de Ravin 
44 Tough as nails, e.g. 
45 Ginger 
46 Some aromatic resins 
AT Stitched again 
49 The "D" of PRNDL 
50 Color anew 
52 Romanov ruler 


53 Home, informally 
54 Thai currency 
55 Secondary social-media profiles, for short 
64 58 Common Market letters 
59 Badminton barrier 
60 Even score 
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Across 24 Phone again 52 "___ bien!" 
Western chip source 25 High-ranking NCO 53 Under the name of, as a co. 

2 RS review 29 Biweekly occurrences, for many 56 Los: Spanish ::___ : Italian YH 
15 What "it" may hit you like 30 Marine Corps battle cry 57 Like the zoning of 
16 ashville awards org. 31 Poetic daybreak many suburbs 

if Peak peak 33 What's heavier?A___ ora 61 Feel sick 

8 "___b?": "Choose one" pound of lead? 62 ale boxer over 200 pounds... A H fi 
19 911 responder 40 Seek divine guidance or what 15-across literally is and what 
20 French denials 41 Legal assistants, for short 33-across literally isn't 
21 Title film character who says 42 Bun-topping seeds 63 Director Spike 
"Yo, Adrian" and also competes as a 47 Medicate again 64 Actor's auditions A HA 
62-across 48 Dickinson and Bronté A 
23 The Big Apple's "bravest," i 49 Scott in an 1857 decision 


brief 51 Archer, at times 


Use this space to write down 


notes or work through sudoku. 0) 8 1 S S a k 
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ATEEZ blazes with theatrical performance 


The K-pop boy band brought over 30,000 fans to DFW for an unforgettable night of storytelling, choreography and connection 


MAR OLOGBAN 
Mercury Staff 

The rising K-pop boy group ATEEZ 
set a new standard for K-pop concerts 
with a theatrical and thrilling show July 
28, bringing over 30,000 fans together 
with a performance rivaling the best of 
Broadway. 

The eight members of the group — 
Hongjoong, Seonghwa, Yunho, Yeo- 
sang, San, Mingi, Wooyoung, and 
Jongho — were just coming off their 
energizing performance at Coachella 
and a No. 2 spot on the Billboard 200 
with their latest EP, “Golden Hour.” 
They kicked off their nearly sold-out 
tour on July 14, which included a stop 
at the Texas Rangers’ home stadium, 
making them the first and only K-pop 
boy group to perform there. 

From the early hours of the day, Ar- 
lington’s entertainment district was full 
of ATINYs, or ATEEZ fans, in outfits 
that wouldn't look out of place at a 
fashion show — ranging from outfits 
that members of the group have worn 
on stage to custom outfits referencing 
the group’s pirate and cowboy history. 
K-pop concerts often become all-day 
experiences, especially for those with 
VIP tiers who have access to an exclu- 
sive lounge or a pre-show soundcheck. 
Hundreds of concertgoers took to doing 
dance challenges or buying tour mer- 
chandise while bracing for the hours- 
long wait under a hot Texas sun to be 
let into the venue. 

VIP concertgoers entered the venue 
around 4:30 p.m. and were greeted with 
the view of a gigantic tower onstage 
as they climbed down the stairs of the 
baseball stadium, where they awaited 
the soundcheck. Although 
nearly the entire stadium was to be used 


group's 


for the concert, only a small part of the 
floor was open to roughly 1,000 VIP at- 
tendees before the main gates opened. 
The group made an explosive en- 
trance by running onto the stage once 
the pre-show began, with Seonghwa 
and Wooyoung specifically standing out 
by wearing custom-made Texas Rangers 
jerseys, while Hongjoong had on a cow- 


boy hat, embracing Texas culture. The 


OT DALLAS ) 


RACING TD THE 


other members were in casual clothes, 
Yeosang in ATEEZ’s official tour T- 
shirt. 

After introducing themselves, they 
performed for their soundcheck, which 
was more casual than the main con- 
cert. Members interacted with the fans 
more, making the soundcheck an inti- 
mate experience. Hongjoong noticed 
some fans who were dressed as chili 
peppers, referencing their song “Boun- 
cy,” and cracked some jokes, while the 
other members waved to lucky fans in 
the crowd. The group performed three 
songs — “Say My Name,” “Work” and 
“Dreamy Day” — before promising to 
come back during the main show. 

Once non-VIP pass holders were let 
in, the venue filled with tens of thou- 
sands of fans who sang along to music 
videos and connected their lightsticks 
while waiting for the show to begin. 


FINISH LINE 


DFR completes endurance dynamic event for the first time 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Life & Arts Editor 

‘The drivers only have three minutes to 
swap places. Emotions run high. Anxiety 
rushes through the team as they pray this 
year wont be like the last, hoping noth- 
ing goes wrong with their car so they can 
finally complete the course that has bested 
them until now. As the car crosses the fin- 
ish line, the team erupts into screams, tears 
and laughter, watching their year-long hard 
work pay off. 

For the first time in six years, Dallas 
Formula Racing — a student-led organiza- 
tion at UTD — completed the endurance 
dynamic event, placing 29th at the 2024 
Formula Society of Automative Engineers 
competition. 

FSAE is an annual four-day competition 
that takes place in Michigan, with up to 120 
teams from different universities and colleg- 
es taking part. Schools compete in two types 
of events: static and dynamic. Static events 
occur during the first two days of the com- 
petition, where FSAE judges score teams on 
design; costs and manufacturing; and pre- 
sentation, a sales pitch to pique the interest 
of sponsors and investors. The second half 
of the event consists of dynamic, or racing, 
events, which include acceleration, skid pad 
and autocross for day one, and an entire day 
dedicated to the endurance event — the one 
event DFR had not been able to complete 
until now because of car complications. 

Computer engineering sophomore Apur- 
va Betgar is one of the two powertrain leads 
for DFR. As a powertrain lead, she oversees 
everything that has to do with the engine, 
which includes the transmission, driveshaft, 
axles and differential. 

“[The] powertrain itself is quite a huge 
subsystem,” Betgar said. “Our previous 
powertrain lead, Brandon, [dealt] with pow- 
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ertrain single-handedly and he struggled a 
lot. He felt it was appropriate to have two 
primary leads.” 

In previous FSAE competitions, DFR 
could not complete the endurance event 
because of torquing complications with the 
powertrain. In 2022, a chain broke because 
a teammate had put a half link on the chain 
and in 2023, the tripod broke, Betgar said. 

“Tt was a really big thing for us to make 
sure that every single bolt is tightened 
down,” Betgar said. “Everything is secure. 
‘The chain does not have a half link, the half 
shafts and tripod bearings are all sized cor- 
rectly — a lot of preparing for [the competi- 
tion] was just double checking everything, 
making sure everything was put on properly 
[and] that [it] worked.” 

Betgar said that static events are stressful 
because judges nitpick every single rule of 
technical inspection, asking questions and 
gauging students’ ability to explain and ap- 
ply engineering principles to their car. Even 
though the team did its best to ensure ev- 
erything was perfect the day before static 
events, problems arose anyway. 

“A couple of issues come up with our 
brake pedal setup,” Betgar said. “So a little 
bit of stress, a little bit of panic is setting in. 
We also, at that time, are realizing we have a 
couple of fuel issues. While we're waiting in 
line for [inspection], we're all sweating try- 
ing to get underneath the car, clamor[ing] 
in tight spaces to try and get [things] fixed. 
Everyone's everywhere. It's chaos.” 

Just when the team thought it had every- 
thing under control came the most stressful 
part of inspection: the noise test, wherein the 
car must not exceed 103 dB when idle nor 
110 dB at 11,000 revolutions per minute. 


SEE RACING, PAGE 8 
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The concert started with a narrated in- 
tro from MADDOxX, a producer from 
ATEEZ’s company, about finding your 
light and your path — a reference to the 
theme of the tour. After the intro, mem- 
bers of BB TRIPPIN, a dance group 
that typically works with ATEEZ on 
their choreography, opened with a per- 
formance. With their shining black out- 
fits and pyrotechnics, ATEEZ took the 
stage after the dance team and opened 
with their hit song “Crazy Form.” "Cra- 
zy Form" then led into “Say My Name,” 
where fans chanted the members’ names 
at the end of the song. 

ATINYs know that one of the most 
exciting parts of any ATEEZ perfor- 
mance is hearing “Guerilla” live. The 
song started with Hongjoong perform- 
ing an electrifying guitar solo intro, 
leading into an unexpectedly metal- 
infused rendition of the song that had 
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fans aggressively waving their lightsticks 
and shouting fan chants during the 
chorus. Near the end of the song, the 
entire stadium erupted into the “Break 
the Wall” fan chant after Yunho yelled 
“Make some noise!” to hype up the 
crowd. Once the song ended, the group 
caught their breath during the opening 
mention, formally introducing them- 
selves to the cheers of the stadium. 
Next came crowd favorites “Cyber- 
punk,” where the members danced sen- 
sually in chairs, and “Halazia,” which 
had a darker mood that incorporated 
religious imagery, before leading into 
special unit performances. Yeosang, 
Wooyoung and San performed “It’s 
You,” a sensual R&B song with cho- 
reography that includes a lot of body 
rolling. Shortly after, Yunho and Mingi 
performed “Youth,” a song about the 
memories of their lives before they were 


officially idols. Jongho then performed 
his solo, “Everything,” a ballad that 
caused a hush to fall over the stadium as 
the emotional song gripped the crowd's 
hearts. The final unit song was “MATZ” 
with rapping duo Hongjoong and 
Seonghwa, whose verses and intense py- 
rotechnics set the stadium’s atmosphere 
ablaze. 

ATEEZ set a new standard with 
story-driven performances, a staple in 
K-pop acts. In between main perfor- 
mances, members acted out scenes of a 
story that followed their fight to show 
emotion in a world that wanted strict, 
lifeless obedience, and their acting did 
not disappoint. The first half of the 
concert had exhilarating story moments 
like Seonghwa having his wings torn off 
after being chased down by guards. 

The second half of the concert was 
Western themed, with a bar as the the- 
ater background when the full group 
came back out to perform songs off 
their album “The World EP Fin” and 
one of their most popular songs, “Boun- 
cy.” Almost all the members had fringes 
on their outfits that flailed around as 
they performed “Django,” a song refer- 
encing the fictional bounty hunter. Be- 
fore leaving the stage again for one last 
costume change, tentacles erupted from 
the ground and were slayed during the 
song “Wonderland,” a song that follows 
ATEEZ’s concept of being pirates. 

As the night wound down, ATEEZ 
performed upbeat and more heartfelt 
songs. As the final song “Utopia” was 
coming to an end, all eight members 
said goodbye during the closing men- 
tion, bringing the experience to a close 
for teary-eyed ATINYs. 

ATEEZ not only brought out amaz- 
ing music with intense choreography to 
the stage, but a one-night theater per- 
formance rarely seen recently in the K- 
pop industry. 
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From game console to big screen: 
the chaotic journey of 'Borderlands' 


Borderlands movie premiere celebrates the game's legacy amid mixed reactions 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
Mercury Staff 

Three massive spotlights sliced through 
the Dallas night, casting a crimson glow 
over the Texas Theatre as cosplayers and 
cinephiles alike gathered beneath the 
twinkling marquee for a cinematic trip to 
Pandora. As the lights dimmed and the 
film began, the crowd settled in for the 
promised chaotic, colorful ride through 
the wastelands of Pandora — a promise 
somewhat fulfilled with a few bumps along 
the way. 

The Texas Theatre transformed into a 
playground for "Borderlands" enthusi- 
asts, with the red carpet graced by Randy 
Pitchford, CEO of Gearbox Software and 
executive producer of “Borderlands,” and 
executive producer Ari Arad. The premiere 
wasnt just a celebration of the new film, 
but of the deeply-rooted love fans and 
creators have for the franchise — a series of 
first-person shooter games known for its 
cel-shaded art style, dark humor and wild, 
loot-driven gameplay set in the lawless dys- 
topian world of Pandora. Since its debut in 
2009, “Borderlands” has captivated gamers 
with its rich lore, offbeat characters and 
relentless action, and the film adaptation 
aims to captivate a generation of cinephiles 
just as much. 

The narrative draws heavily from the 


first two games, blending familiar ele- 
ments into a condensed story. However, 
compared to other successful video game 
adaptations like Pokémon or Sonic the 
Hedgehog where the world-building and 
introduction of new elements were excep- 
tionally well-executed, Borderlands doesn’t 
quite reach those immersive heights. De- 
spite being rated PG-13, the film often 
felt more restrained — almost as if it were 
aiming for a younger audience. ‘The action 
sequences and humor felt amateurish and 
bland. This dilution of the vibrant, hectic 
energy that defines the games left the ad- 
aptation feeling underwhelming. The film 
missed the opportunity to fully embrace 
the source material's zaniness. 
Additionally, the frenetic action on 
the film's 
soundtrack. When listened to indepen- 


screen often overshadowed 


dently, pieces like "No Salvation Without 
Sacrifice" felt more epic and emotion- 
ally charged. However, Steve Jablonsky’s 
soundtrack did have moments of brilliance 
in tandem with the visuals, particularly 
in tracks like "What Peace Sounds Like," 
which provided a much-needed emotion- 
al anchor in a film that otherwise lacked 
depth. 

‘The action sequences, though plentiful, 
often felt like an arcade game. The transi- 
tions between scenes were abrupt, lend- 


ing a disjointed feel reminiscent of the 
quick-cut style of video games. There's an 
undeniable thrill in the chaos — a kinetic 
energy that mirrors the wild pace of the 
"Borderlands" games. However, the pac- 
ing felt too fast, with character interac- 
tions and world-building moments either 
forced or glossed over. For example, the 
relationship between Lilith and Dr. Patri- 
cia Tannis hinted at a complicated history, 
with Lilith’s initial hostility suggesting past 
conflicts or betrayal. But the film quickly 
moved on, leaving the relationship unex- 
plored. Although the backstory between 
the two is eventually revealed, the charac- 
ters dont seem to have lasting, appropriate 
emotional responses, leaving little time for 
the audience to connect with the characters 
or the world they inhabit. 

Another shortfall lies in the underuti- 
lization of the rich lore that makes Bor- 
derlands a beloved franchise. The film only 
skims the surface of Pandora’s vast mythol- 
ogy, leaving out characters and plotlines 
that could have added depth to the narra- 
tive. This absence is most felt in the conclu- 
sion where the intended emotional payoff 
feels unearned due to because of character 
development. 


Read the rest of this article online at 
utdmercury.com. 
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brings areamy Sound to dallas 


The indie pop band delivered a captivating and immersive concert experience 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
Mercury Staff 


A long, eager line of fans 
snaked through the parkin 
lot of the South Side Ball- 
room, small talk filling the 
humid Dallas night. As the 
sun dipped below the hori- 
zon, the venue's red-brick 
exterior and glowing sign- 
board bathed the crowd in 
warm light, setting the stage 
for a dreamy night with The 
Marias. 

Indie pop band The Marias 
delivered an enchanting and 
lulling performance July 22, 
leaving their devoted fans 
spellbound as part of their 
sensational Submarine Tour, 
titled after their latest album 
“Submarine.” The band, 
formed in 2016 and named 
after its lead singer Maria 
Zardoya, has become known 
for its ethereal Hae ot a 

op, jazz, and _ psychedelic 
ee eae oe fans 
dressed in simple yet stylish 
attire filled the venue, bathed 
in mesmerizing colors that 
seemed to echo the band’s 
underwater-themed tour. 

As the crowd gathered, a 
sense of anticipation filled 
the air. American songwriter 
Sarah King and rock band 
Automatic opened the night, 
setting the perfect mele 
and intimate mood for The 


Marias. The audience, buzz- 
ing with quiet chatter, waited 
paueuey as the stage trans- 
ormed for the main act. 

With each flicker of light, 
the crowd’s excitement grew, 
culminating in a thunderous 
cheer as the band took the 
stage. Zardoya appeared like 
a vision, elegantly standing 
on a pedestal and dressed in 
a flowing white gown artfully 
torn from the shoulders to 
the wrists and down to her 
ankles, adding to her other- 
worldly presence. The royal 
blue lights that sees Per 
her created a serene and mys- 
tical atmosphere, perfectly 
complementing the band’s 
soothing melodies. 

Other members on stage 
included guitarist Jesse Perl- 
man, keyboardist Edward 
James and Josh Conway, 
drummer and co-founder of 
the band. Together, they laid 
down grooves ranging from 
mellow to infectious, perfect- 
ly complementing Zardoya’s 
vocals and adding depth to 
the band's signature sound. 

As the band began to play, 
the crowd responded ener- 
getically, clapping, cheering 
and wooing th ecohsnt the 
set. Fans eagerly sang alon 
to nearly every song in both 
Spanish and English, their 
voices melding with Zard- 


oyas in a harmonious cho- 
rus. During the more up- 
beat tracks such as "Run 
Your Mouth," the audience 
jumped in excitement, while 
during slower songs, couples 
swayed together and friends 
gently danced, their ais 
moving in rhythm with the 
music. 

The setlist included songs 
from The Marias’ second 
studio album “Submarine” 
like opening songs “Hamp- 
tons” and “If Only,” and 
fan favorites like "Only in 
My Dreams." ‘The stage 
lights shifted to a greenish 
hue during "Little by Little 
/ Un millén," eaastoaniiie 
the venue into an immersive 
submarine-like experience. 
The band's collective syner- 

was on full display where 
6 combination of drums, 
bass, and guitar created a 
hypnotic, oceanic vibe. The 
deep, underwater tones of 
the music combined with the 
lighting created a sense of be- 
ing enveloped by the sea, an 
effect that was both calming 
and entrancing. 

The trumpet solo during 
“Ruthless” easily became one 
of the standout moments of 
the night. Trumpeter Gabe 
Steiner, silhouetted in a fiery 
orange-red light, took center 
stage, delivering a powerful 


The Paisleys: from breakup to breakout 


How Comets turned heartache woes into the formation of a new band 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Life & Arts Editor 


Children’s music classes are wrapping up 
for the day — a final musical scale floats 
through the air, lights are turned off, par- 
ents arrive to pick up their kids. But as small 
children leave the Matt Burk Music Studio 
in Plano, college students enter toward the 
back room for their once-a-week band ses- 
sion. They call themselves “The Paisleys.” 

‘The Paisleys is a newly formed indie rock 
and pop band composed of Sasha Kaplan 
on guitar and vocals, Elijah Perez on the 
drums, Michael Mireles on guitar and Ad- 
itya Srinath on bass. They formed back in 
March, when everyone except Perez met 
through UTD’s music club Strings At- 
tached and played their first show together 
during RadioUTD’s Pseudo Stereo show- 
case. With their energizing live presence 
and funk sound, The Paisleys are gearing 
up to release their first EP about heartbreak 
and growth. 

Following a breakup, 2024 computer 
science alum Kaplan found himself with 
plenty of time on his hands. Instead of 
wallowing post-breakup, Kaplan bought 
himself an air fryer and taught himself how 
to make some awesome air-fried pickles — 
and got his first higher-end electric guitar: a 
modded Mexican Telecaster. 

“My first electric guitar, because I've been 
playing guitar since I was like 14, was a gift 
from my parents,” Kaplan said. “It was an 
Epiphone West Paul, but it was a starter’s 
instrument, super cheap [that] you get with 
the intent of, “This is something not too ex- 
pensive for you to try out if you like it, then 
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The Paisleys practice songs off their EP during their weekly jam session at the 


Matt Burk Music School in Plano. 


in the future we can get something nicer.” 

After saving up some internship money, 
Kaplan went to Guitar Center during a 
Fourth of July sale, browsing through a se- 
lection of guitars for an hour until he found 
“the one.” 

“And there was just something about the 
guitar, and it was already set up and broken 
into,” Kaplan said. “That was my first musi- 
cal love. Her name is Ashley the Telecaster.” 

He met Nick Campisi, a former Strings 
Attached officer, back in spring 2023 at one 
of UTD’s on-campus pianos, who offered 
Kaplan join the club and encouraged him 
to come to their events. Kaplan went to a 
weekly open mic at Guitars & Growlers, a 
music bar, where Strings Attached members 
took to the stage to show off their musical 
talents. That is where he met Nader Ghas- 
semi, a 2023 UTD alum, who asked him 
to return to the bar and play “Dreams” by 
Fleetwood Mac the following week. 


“T had never played or even listened to 
that song before,” Kaplan said. “I didn't do 
a very good job, but I did it. It was my first 
time actually playing live and I was like, 
“Whoa, this is fun!’ So, I started playing 
more with Strings Attached.” 

Ghassemi encouraged Kaplan to write 
music, so he created “Rooting for You,” the 
first single in The Paisleys’ upcoming EP. 

“[The song] was just me processing like, 
“Well, shit, I guess I'm single. I guess I was 
right. Women don't like me,” Kaplan said. 
“And ultimately, the message is we both 
fucked up, but it's OK.” 

Kaplan said Ghassemi was a huge pro- 
ponent for him to continue creating music 
and taking it seriously. 


Read the vest of this article online at 
utdmercury.com 


and haunting performance. 
Later, during "Lejos de ti," 
he was silhouetted again, this 
time in a soft white and gre 
light, giving him an eral 

most angelic appearance. It 
was as if he was being reborn 
through the music — a truly 
beautiful and unforgettable 
moment. 

The crowd’s enthusiasm 
reached its peak during the 
encore of "Carifo." When 
the concert initially ended, 
fans chanted for Zardoya to 
return, their voices rising 
in unison, calling out "uno 
mas, uno mas!" Their wish 
was granted and Zardoya 
came back on stage, much 
to the crowd's delight. As 
she sang "Carifio," the audi- 
ence’s energy was palpable, 
with everyone singing along 
and reaching out as Zardoya 
moved closer to the edge of 
the stage. Her connection 
with the crowd was almost 
tangible, with hundreds of 
hands reaching out to grasp 
hers. 

Zardoya’s intimacy with the 
audience was real. She took 
the time to interact with fans 
in between songs and get to 
know them. She occasionally 
spoke in Spanish, recogniz- 
ing fans from various places, 
with the largest reaction com- 
ing from the Mexican crowd 


as she asked where everyone 
was from. Her voice, when 
addressing the audience, was 
dreamy and sensual, flowing 
effortlessly between songs. 
Her movements on_ stage 
were Captivating, sometimes 
erratic and other times fluid, 
swaying to the music in a 
trance. 

Toward the end of the set, 
during "Carifo," Zardoya 
stepped off the stage and into 
the crowd. Fans eagerly sup- 
ported her as she was lifted, 
crowd surfing and creating a 
moment of pure connection 
between the artist and the 
audience before she returned 
to the stage. The encore was a 
fitting conclusion to the eve- 
ning, with Zardoya reappear- 
ing in a cute white dress and 
little black boots, her voice 
hauntingly beautiful. 

The Marias’ performance 
was a masterclass in creating 
a captivating and immersive 
concert experience. From the 
meticulously curated setlist to 
the stunning visual elements, 
every detail was thoughtfully 
executed — even down to 
the final few minutes of the 
show, where the band closed 
with dreamy sensual num- 
bers "Just a Feeling / Ride" 
and "All I Really Want Is 
You” and left the audience in 
a state of euphoria. 


RACING 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


“We didn't account for our exhaust 
— our muffler exit was right in be- 
tween our aero packages and plates, 
creat[ing] an entire echo chamber,” 
Betgar said. “I remember going to a 
close-by supermarket to get steel wool 
and shoving steel wool down the ex- 
haust. It's freezing cold because it's 
raining and we're all shivering, and 
my hands are burning because I'm 
touching the muffler. But it is what 
it is.” 

However, the steel wool solution 
did not work, and the team had to 
brainstorm another solution once 
again. 

“Our solution: we found a big 
metal tube and we attached it to our 
mufflers, so that way the end of that 
[tube] is outside of the end plates,” 
Betgar said. 

With the team’s creative fix, the en- 
gine's noise no longer echoed and the 
team passed onto the dynamic events. 

Mechanical 


Grant Mitchell was the second driver 


engineering junior 
during the endurance test. Being the 
second driver, Mitchell took the vic- 
tory home for his team and showed 
everyone the work DFR has done over 
the last year. 

“It was exhilarating,” Mitchell said. 
“It was very emotional. It was a very 
powerful moment and very empow- 
ering, and it gave the team so much 
energy at the end of that competition 
that it translated immediately into our 
next design cycle, which has been go- 
ing on since May.” 

Mitchell said completing the endur- 
ance test set a new standard, showing 


new teammates that DFR is capable of 
completing the entire competition. It 
will be a minimum now for them to 
complete every test at FSAE competi- 
tions, Mitchell said, and DFR is still 
finding ways to improve. 

“There are some ergonomic im- 
provements that need to be made to 
account for driver fatigue,” Mitchell 
said. “This has not been something 
we needed to worry about because 
we hadn’t actually completed endur- 
ance yet, but now that we have and 
we know what that's like, there's a lot 
of time and performance to be gained 
from having a comfortable driver who 
doesn't get tired throughout the race.” 

DFR hopes to expand its current 
workspace, a small garage in ECSW 
1.455, as it grows in numbers and 
work on multiple cars. In addition 
to the garage, they also use the UTD 
Machine Shop to manufacture car 
parts. DFR's first general meeting of 
the fall semester will be on Aug. 29 
at 7 p.m. in ECSW 1.315 welcoming 
students who are interested in join- 
ing the organization. DFR has already 
started working on its car for FSAE 
2025, hoping to bring a lot of changes 
and a lot of success to the team. It will 
be the first time it has made a major 
change to the vehicle's architecture, 
which will be a brand-new chassis 
with a suspension design that hasn’t 
changed since 2020, Mitchell said. 

“Our goal is to be the fastest in Tex- 
as,” Betgar said. “This is more than 
just building a car; there's a lot more 
that goes into it. [2024 FSAE] was a 
big, pivotal moment for the history of 
DER, and hopefully things just keep 
getting better.” 


KAVYA RACHEETI 
Opinion Editor 


f you asked anyone, including my- 
EF who Glen Powell is, they prob- 
ably couldn't give you a direct an- 
swer. Save from an overshadowed role in 
“Top Gun: Maverick” — courtesy of Miles 
Teller and his show-stealing performance in 
the volleyball scene, — Powell has remained 
an actor known only to “Scream Queens” 
superfans and modern rom-com enthusi- 
asts. That is, until his lead role in Isaac Lee 
Chung’s standalone sequel to the 1996 film 
“Twister,” aptly named “Twisters.” In this 
film, Powell proves that not only does he 
have the personal charisma but also the act- 
ing skills to be the next big movie star. 

Its a bit of an open secret that Powell 
brings his A-game to creating chemistry 
with his co-stars, so much so that for his 
latest rom-com, “Anyone But You,” he and 
Sydney Sweeney admitted leaning into ru- 
mors that they were having an affair. And 
while propagating any iota of romantic ten- 
sion between two leads in a romance movie 
is hardly anything novel, Powell differs in 
his ability to have chemistry with just about 
anyone. In Claire Scanlon’s 2018 film “Set it 
Up,” he gleefully emulates the banter-centric 
relationship between his and Zoey Deutch’s 
character on the film’s press tour. In Richard 
Linklater’s 2024 film “Hit Man,” he and his 
co-star Adria Arjona had an endearing first 
encounter, having an immediate connection 
— albeit platonic — form over a five-hour 
coffee “date” akin to the ones their charac- 
ters shared. 

“Twisters” is no different — in fact, it’s 
one of the driving forces behind the fanfare 
for this movie. For those who know both 
leads, Daisy Edgar-Jones and Powell, it’s a 
fair assumption that these actors are worlds 
apart in both their work and public per- 
sonas. While Powell hones in on his Texas 
charm, a character Hollywood is in desper- 


ate need of since Matthew McConaughey 
has seemingly retreated to voice acting roles 
and making appearances at UT football 
games only, Edgar-Jones is known for play- 
ing sensitive, introspective characters and 
does all the things most indie-type actors 
do: take candids on 35mm film and engage 
in whatever the hot, new trend is, our latest 
contender being “brat summer.” When con- 
sidering these two wildly different personali- 
ties, one has to ask: how do they make this 
work? Powell’s a fine actor, but no one can 


click that well with everyone. 

But he does. And really, it’s because Pow- 
ell is someone who just really likes the peo- 
ple he works with, which is a bit of a rarity 
in film culture these days. He actively works 
to build the bridge between his co-stars by 
learning new things, such as what exactly 
a “brat summer” is. And by proxy, Powell’s 
enthusiasm to simply be present in the film- 
making process and make movies builds a 
screen presence, another aspect of modern 
actors that is more or less gone — as Marvel 
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Embrace the Glen-aissance 


“Anyone But You” showed us it is Glen Powell's summer and “Twisters” shows us it is Glen Powell's year 


YIYI DING | MERCURY STAFF 


star Anthony Mackie put it: “there are no 
more movie stars.” 

But if there are none, it makes no sense 
that people are seeing “Twisters” not to see 
tornadoes but instead to see Powell. Powell 
isn't even the focus of the movie; Edgar- 
Jones is, having a fleshed-out backstory and 
single-handedly saving an entire small town 
of people from an EF-5 level tornado by the 
end of the film. 

To really be a movie star, an actor can't 
thrive on personability alone: an actor needs 


to be able to act. And in “Twisters,” Pow- 
ell brings his best. His character, tornado 
wrangler and streamer Tyler Owens, and 
Edgar-Jones’s_ character, former tornado 
chaser turned meteorologist after tragically 
losing her close friends during a tornado 
chase, Kate Carter, have almost palpable 
romantic chemistry despite infuriatingly 
not even sharing a post-we-almost-died-in- 
a-tornado kiss. And while one can make the 
argument that Powell is a “one-trick pony,” 
seemingly only playing characters that ooze 
that Powell-esque southern charm, I would 
point them in the direction of Linklater’s 
“Hit Man,” where Powell plays a diverse 
array of characters — ranging from a Rus- 
sian hitman to a surprisingly impressive 
impersonation of “American Psycho's" Pat- 
rick Bateman. At this point, it’s too early to 
make a comprehensive assessment of Pow- 
ell’s acting abilities, given an unfortunate 
lack of diversity across his filmography, but 
seeing as he’s booked for the foreseeable 
future, watching his career evolve will only 
take time. 

Additionally, Powell plays the “southern 
boy” well. Tyler Owens’s laissez-faire attitude 
and witty comebacks, all while maintaining 
a genuine interest in Kate Carter, plays out 
as a much more earnest, well-intentioned 
emulation of McConaughey’s beloved per- 
formance in Linklater’s “Dazed and Con- 
fused.” Powell doesn’t play characters who 
play it “country hick” yet somehow cool; he 
plays characters that just are. 

Though this recent spike in Glen Pow- 
ell enthusiasm has been met with scrutiny, 
with some comparing him to the likes of a 
capybara, Powell is conducive to bringing 
back the “movie star” in the same vein as 
the general public’s continued love for Old 
Hollywood stars such as Cary Grant and 
Gregory Peck. It’s about time we all sit back 
and really enjoy the Glen-aissance. 
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Kneecap curb stomps 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy 


Kneecap tells the story of subversive Irish hip-hop 
trio at the forefront of the Irish Gaelic movement 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Life & Arts Editor 


Aggressive beats and snares a la N.W. 
A.’s “Straight Outta Compton” or Eazy-E's 
“Boyz-N-The-Hood" blare from the the- 
ater's speakers - except instead of English 
lyrics, the unexpected Irish Gaelic sounds 
throughout the theater. The lyrical rap of 
"Kneecap,” a comedy drama released Aug. 
2 and first Irish-language winner of the 
NEXT Audience award, transcends lan- 
guage to connect with the English-speak- 
ing audience. 

The film stars the members of Knee- 
cap — the eponymous Belfast rap and hip 
hop trio — themselves: JJ "DJ Prévai" O 
Dochartaigh, Liam Og "Mo Chara" O 
Hannaidh and Naoise "Moéglaf Bap" O 
Cairealldin. The audience follows the rap 
trio's inception, making controversial mu- 
sic with lyrics mentioning heavy drug use 
during political campaigns in support of 
the Irish Language Act, an act passed in the 
U.K. Parliament officially recognizing Irish 
as a language of Northern Ireland. 

‘The story begins with DJ Prévat, a music 
teacher at an Irish-language school, being 
brought into a police station as a translator 
because Mo Chara refuses to speak English 
to the police after being arrested at a rave 
party. As evidence, Detective Ellis brings in 
a small yellow notebook that contains Irish 
lyrics which DJ Prévai reads and translates, 
finding them amusing with their explicit 
mentions of drug consumption. Mo Chara 
looks visibly worried as DJ Prévai flips 
through the small notebook and eventually 
finds a leprechaun LSD blotter placed in 
between the pages. DJ Prévai quickly closes 
the book. Mo Chara tells him in Irish to 
choose which side of the table he's on — 
the English-speaking police or the Irish. DJ 
Prévai chooses the latter. Mo Chara intro- 
duced DJ Prévai to Méglaf Bap, and the 
three of them start creating music together 


as Kneecap. Naoise and Mo Chara are the 
rappers and lyricists, with DJ Provai on the 
mixers. 

As the rap trio continues to rise in the 
music scene, controversy follows them be- 
cause of their drug-affiliated and anti-Brit- 
ish rule lyrics. At one of their gigs, one of 
the members pulls down their pants to re- 
veal their buttocks with the words “BRITS 
OUT” written on each cheek. The fact that 
they rap in Irish doesn’t help their case ei- 
ther. Those opposed of the Irish Language 
Act such as the Democratic Unionist Party, 
a conservative British nationalist party, and 
the Ulster Unionist Party, a unionist party 
loyal to the British crown, use Kneecap’s 
music and drug-infused lyrics as proof 
Irish is the language of the low-life scum. 
As vulgar and parent disapproved as their 
lyrics may be, they pull in an audience that 
revitalizes a dying language through rap’s 
inherent protest attitude. 

“Kneecap” explores the importance of 
language and its relation to nationalistic 
identity. Northern Ireland has had a his- 
tory of political tensions with the British 
crown and loyalists, or unionists, as Eng- 
land holds most of the political power. This 
dynamic is explored in “Kneecap” with Mo 
Chara’s go-to hook up girl, Georgia, who 
is from the “other tracks” and happens to 
be Detective Ellis’ niece. Because she’s from 
the “other tracks,” meaning not in favor 
of the Irish Republic, their passionate sex 
always consists of political disagreements 
between the Irish and the British at both 
their climax. It’s a hot and funny juxtapo- 
sition — a proud Irish rapper defiant in 
speaking Irish and the niece of a detective 
loyal to the crown and its “superior” Eng- 
lish language. 


Read the rest of this article online at 
utdmercury.com. 


Art, identity and out- 
rage: Olympic artistry 


or affront? 


Paris 2024's opening ceremony divid- 
ed audiences and challenges norms 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
Mercury Staff 


A black roof, slick with rain, sheltered a 
figure cloaked in dark robes, its head veiled 
by white mesh over a black mask. As this 
figure soared across the Seine on a zipline, 
it became a symbol of wonder, marking 
the beginning of the Paris 2024 Olympics’ 
opening ceremony that sent shockwaves 
through the night. 

The opening ceremony, with its blend 
of avant-garde artistry and pointed social 
commentary, has sparked fierce backlash. 
Critics, particularly from conservative and 
religious groups like the Holy See and 
staunch conservative Speaker of the House 
Mike Johnson, have condemned the per- 
formance as an affront to Christian values. 
However, this controversy is less about reli- 
gious offense and more about the resistance 
to normalizing queer identities and chal- 
lenging societal norms through art. 

Olympic opening ceremonies have long 
been stages for grand displays of national 
identity and cultural pride. From Beijing's 
meticulously choreographed drummers 
in 2008 to London’s quirky and nostalgic 
homage to British pop culture in 2012, 
these ceremonies historically balance tradi- 
tion with modernity, often avoiding overt 
political statements. 

However, the Paris 2024 ceremony broke 
with convention by integrating contempo- 
rary social issues, such as LGBTQ represen- 
tation, into its performance. This approach 
has received a divisive response, with some 
spectators celebrating inclusivity and artis- 
tic bravery while others decry it as an inap- 
propriate platform for such statements. 

A moment that drew significant atten- 
tion was a tableau that resembled Leonardo 
da Vinci’s "The Last Supper," complete 
with drag performers and a crowned figure 
at the center. Intended to be a direct hom- 
age to the ‘Feast of Dionysus, symbolizing 
the Greek god, this scene ignited contro- 
versy with critics from conservative and re- 
ligious communities viewing this display as 
deliberate provocation. 

The conservative backlash to the opening 
ceremony is an example of selective out- 
rage, where symbolic gestures are targeted 
and substantive societal issues are overshad- 
owed. Critics focus on the supposed mock- 
ery of religious icons, yet often overlook 
similar appropriations of religious imagery 
for political purposes, revealing hypocrisy 
in how cultural symbols are treated depend- 


ing on the context 
and the audience. 
When religious 
symbols are used 
to rally ~— support 
for causes, they are 
praised; when artists 
use them to make 
a statement, they 
are condemned. For 
instance, political 
figures in the USS. 
have frequently used 
religious imagery to 
rally support, such 
as Ronald Reagan's 
invocation of the 
‘city on a hill, taken 
the 


Mount to 


from Sermon 
on the 
symbolize American 
exceptionalism. — In 
contrast, when artists 
like 


religious symbolism in her music video 


Madonna _ used 


“Like a Prayer,” which included provocative 
Christian imagery, she faced backlash from 
religious groups. The controversy was not 
just about the supposed blasphemy but also 
about the video's challenge to racial and 
sexual norms, particularly through the por- 
trayal of a Black saint and themes of inter- 
racial relationships. The real issue at play is 
not the supposed mockery of religious icons 
but an attempt to suppress artistic freedom 
and the growing visibility of marginalized 
communities. 

At its core, the backlash against the cer- 
emony is less about religious offense and 
more about resistance to the growing vis- 
ibility of LGBTQ identities. Including drag 
queens and other queer performers in such 
a prominent event is a powerful statement 
about inclusivity — one that some would 
prefer to silence. These communities on a 
global stage are a testament to the progress 
made over the years, and the fury their pres- 
ence has incited only highlights the ongo- 
ing fight against intolerance. 

Not all criticism of the Paris Olympics 
opening ceremony stems from _ intoler- 
ance. Some religious and conservative in- 
dividuals felt that the tableau resembling 
“The Last Supper” crossed a line between 
artistic expression and cultural appropria- 
tion, viewing it as disrespectful to their 
religious heritage rather than a deliberate 
provocation. The distinction is important, 


MADABUCHI OKORO | MERCURY STAFF 
as concerns about cultural sensitivity differ 


from accusations of intentional blasphemy. 
Acknowledging these concerns, Paris 2024 
organizers issued an apology, emphasizing 
that they intended to promote 'community 
tolerance’ and celebrate diversity, not to 
provoke. 

Historically, art that challenges the status 
quo, like Andres Serrano’ "Piss Christ,” 
was met with widespread outrage, high- 
lighting a broader discomfort with art that 
disrupts cultural narratives, including those 
that marginalize certain groups. The criti- 
cism of the Paris 2024 ceremony reflects a 
deeper discomfort with creative expression 
and the role of art in challenging societal 
norms. Art is inherently rooted in contro- 
versy, meant to make people confront the 
realities of a system we otherwise find com- 
fort in. It is not meant to be a mirror of 
comfort but a hammer to the head of soci- 
ety's conscience. 

The outrage sparked by the ceremony is 
not just about its content but about the au- 
dacity of art to question, interpret and pro- 
voke. The real sacrilege would be to allow 
fear and intolerance to dictate the boundar- 
ies of artistic expression. Art is, and always 
will be, a battlefield where the fight for a 
more inclusive and understanding world is 
waged. The Paris 2024 Olympics accom- 
plished that by demanding the world con- 
front its biases and consider the diversity 
that defines our global community. 
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Sanctions, reflections 


An arrested student's perspective on UTD’s sanctions and litigation 


STUDENT X 
Courtesy 


Editors Note: Student X is one of nine stu- 
dents of the “UTD 21,” the 21 students, fac- 
ulty and community members arrested at the 
May 1 encampment. Student X is currently 
facing academic and legal litigation because 
of their arrest. Because of the exceptional cir- 
cumstances they face, The Mercury has granted 
their request to anonymously publish this opin- 
ion editorial. Student X said that all quotations 
are taken directly from UTDs representatives. 

UTD’s Office of Community Standards 
and Conduct, under the leadership of Dean 
of Students Amanda Smith, is subjecting 
graduated students to “denial of degree” un- 
til Dec. 13, 2024, meaning that UTD will 
“not acknowledge” a student has graduated 
for another semester. These 
students have already walked 
at graduation and _ received 
their diplomas in the mail. 
UTD gave the example that if 
an outside party — like a grad 
school or a job offer — calls the 
school to ask, “Has Student X 
graduated yet?” the school can 
say, “No, not yet,” until the 
student's faux graduation date. 
UTD administration has authorized the use 
of deceit to, put simply, lie about a student’s 
graduation status. It is alarming that admin- 
istration thought fraudulence was the cor- 
rect route to take, and their pettiness exhib- 
its a significant need for power. To current 
students arrested at the encampment, UTD 
is offering deferred suspension. This allows 
students to enroll in classes, but if UTD 
deems they have violated any other policies, 
they will be automatically suspended. 

UTD is offering current students arrested 
at the Gaza Liberation Plaza deferred sus- 
pension. This allows students to enroll in 
classes, but if UTD deems they have violat- 
ed any other policies, they will be automati- 
cally suspended. To understand the purpose 
of these sanctions, it is crucial to understand 
their cause: the students’ calls for UTD to 
divest. The Gaza Liberation Plaza was a pure 
expression of this call for humanity. 

As a result of the divestment campaign, 


UTD has gained a reputation for targeting 
activist organization Students for Justice 
in Palestine with heavy police presence at 
on-campus events to surveil and instill fear 
in them, even filing arrest warrants for grad- 
uated students after walking at their own 
graduation. UTD’s reactionary use of the 
state's enforcers to target student activists 
reveals their repressive nature, in which they 
seek to silence the majority minority-made 
student body. 

Gov. Greg Abbott's anti-Palestinian ex- 
ecutive order GA-44, signed March 27, is 
a literal command for Texas universities to 
suppress expressions calling for Palestinian 
liberation under the premise that expressing 
such ideas are “acts of antisemitism” and, 
consequently, expressions of hate. This is a 


66 UTD has not presented any eviden- 
tiary findings ... that any [arrested 
students] violated policy. 
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— Student X 


profoundly racist misrepresentation because 
it conflates the idea that wanting peace for 
Palestinians being massacred is offensive to 
Jews. In reality, it is only offensive to Zion- 
ists who view the colonization of Palestin- 
ian land and people as acceptable and carry 
it out with brutal violence for their gain. 
Greg Abott exhibits Zionist behavior and 
has used his authority to influence UTD 
administration to protect investments that 
allow this ideology to fester at the expense of 
the indigenous Palestinian people; because, 
in a racist, capitalist and violent way, it is in- 
credibly profitable for those who exploit it. 
GA-44 calls specifically for SJP to be “dis- 
ciplined” for their anti-Zionist stance and 
officially mandates “appropriatec punish- 
ments, including expulsion” for any student 
who expresses this type of dissent. The order 
has gone into effect as of June 27 but was 
notably issued before students were arrested. 

With these sanctions, UTD has set a 


precedent to inconclusively finger point 
and then drag any student that adminis- 
tration sees as problematically expressing 
their views on Palestine and divestment 
into a draining bureaucratic process, be- 
fore it spits them out on a tightrope of 
complete suspension. It has been nearly 
three months since May 1 and UTD has 
not presented any evidentiary findings, 
even during the disciplinary meetings, that 
anyone violated policy. Students are choos- 
ing to go into a courtroom-style academic 
disciplinary hearing with their lawyers to 
dispute the allegations and oppose this 
ruse. 

Deferred suspension is the perfect in be- 
tween for UTD, as it can coerce students 
to fall in line while keeping the university 
paid and shielding them from 
accusations of heavy handed- 
ness that come with harsher 
disciplining. However, be- 
cause of the pending criminal 
charges, continuing students 
will be prohibited from en- 
tering campus except for “at- 
tending class and class-related 
activities,” as per the bond 
conditions. UTD could free 
students of these restrictions but refuses to 
do so and comes up with vague excuses to 
defer responsibility instead. Consequently, 
students will have to contend with an ev- 
er-present threat of arrest by UTDPD as 
they navigate campus their everyday life, 
just as any other student would. 

UTD’s deliberate negligence of the 
charges allows them to retaliate against 
students with police terror on a constant 
basis, and with the cover that they are only 
adjudicating punishment academically. Ab- 
bott’s executive order now makes it clear to 
everyone that UTD works in conjunction 
with the state — and acts as a disciplinary 
arm of it by having students continue their 
education with unresolved criminal trespass 
charges. If UTD had any mercy toward its 
students and the people who love them, it 
would have at least made the sanction tem- 
porary from the outset considering the con- 
tinued public outcry and immense pressure 


from the community since day one. Predict- 
ably, UTD administration chooses to feign 
awareness of the effect their actions will have 
on its students. 

UTD administrators distance themselves 
from the effects the bond conditions will 
have on continuing students because --- as 
managers of a university that is supposed 
to be safe, equitable and inclusive, that is 
not supposed to enact public outbursts 
of violence like it did May 1 — instead of 
rehabilitating and remediating their faults, 
attempts to bury them deeper to please the 


part of themselves that is being soul sucked 
by greed and death. The students who catch 
flak for this expression of twisted chaos are 
those of Muslim and Arab origin — and 
those who support their struggle — because 
the root issue of imperialism and colonial- 
ism as it relates to Palestine proliferates itself 
on the land and people from that part of the 
world. UTD cannot accept responsibility or 
must defer blame to “criminals” — because 
if they don’, they would no longer be a uni- 
versity but something more sinister, consid- 
ering this is the treatment students get when 


From the Editor’s Desk: new semester, new Mercury 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
Editor-in-Chief 


Welcome — or welcome back — to 
campus. For many, this will be your 
first year at UTD, so you have the 
great pleasure of learning how to nav- 
igate this labyrinthine compound of 
a university. Our returning students 
also have the pleasure of charting 
new paths around campus as parking 
shifts around because of the various 
construction projects around campus. 
Rumor has it that the esports center 
will be completed in early 2025, but I 
personally have never seen Enarc move 
material or erect any walls. My current 
theory is that large steel bars just keep 
magically appearing where the esports 
center ought to go. 

Over the summer, The Mercury 
made several internal changes — not 
only to help better support our staff of 
writers, photographers and artists, but 
also to emphasize our commitment 
to providing accurate and interesting 
news coverage, alongside entertaining 
life & arts and opinion articles. And 
puzzles, of course; we maintain our 
commitment to providing the student 
body a biweekly flow of crosswords and 
other puzzles within our print publi- 
cation. 

Our website is currently undergoing 
a large redesign and overhaul. Besides 
some design changes, our mission 
statement and an FAQ page summariz- 
ing key portions of our policy will soon 
be available to our viewers. Individuals 
interested in specific parts of Mercu- 
ty policy are encouraged to email the 
Editor-in-Chief at editor@utdmercury. 
com with their questions. 

What remains the same as ever is 
The Mercury’s dedication to platform- 
ing Comets and their student groups. 
UTD is home to over 360 student or- 
ganizations, which The Mercury aims 
to feature in each issue and highlight 
their big projects, movements, plans 
and successes. The Mercury is, howev- 
er, not capable of keeping track of all 
student organizations simultaneously. 
Any student organization which would 
like to be featured in future issues of 
The Mercury should contact the Edi- 


tor-in-Chief with details. 
Our opinion section serves as a public 
forum for student voic- 


viewpoint discrimination for opinion 
articles — that is, we do not refuse to 
publish your opinion if 


es and features various 
kinds of contributions. 
Opinions are articles 
written by members of 
The Mercury which ex- 
press their own individ- 
ual opinions; editorials 
are articles written by 
The Mercury’ editorial 
board, which express 
the opinion of The Mer- 
cury as an organization; 
opinion-editorials are 
courtesy submissions 

from members of the UTD commu- 
nity who are, as of publication, unaf- 
filiated with Zhe Mercury; and letters 
to the editor are brief opinion articles 
courtesy of UTD community mem- 
bers which express an opinion about a 
Mercury article or an action taken by 
The Mercury or other groups at UTD. 
While Zhe Mercury does not employ 


May Temoc 
give you exclu- 
sively positive 
whooshes this 
semester, 


— Gregorio Olivares 


it doesn’t agree with our 
views — we do require 
that all 
go through the same 


submissions 


fact-checking _ process 
as any other Mercury 
article to ensure a ra- 
tional basis within the 
The Mercury 
reserves the right to re- 


a 


opinion. 


: fuse the publication of 
GutierreZ 4: run disclaimers on 
any articles lacking a 
factual basis. Students, 
faculty and UTD community mem- 
bers interested in submitting an opin- 
ion-editorial or letter to the editor to 
The Mercury can contact opinionedi- 
tor@utdmercury.com. 

In addition to our traditional cov- 
erage, The Mercury is focused on two 
major projects at the moment. The 
first project is digitizing The Mercury’ 


archives so all Comets can easily view 
articles published before 2010. Once 
completed, the digital archive will be 
available on our website. The opinions 
and ideas expressed within past Mer- 
cury publications are not reflective of 
the current ethical and editorial stan- 
dards utilized by 7he Mercury. The sec- 
ond project is Zhe Mercury’ coverage of 
the public records request it submitted 
during the summer as part of our in- 
vestigation into UTD administration’s 
response to the May 1 encampment. 
In July, Zhe Mercury successfully raised 
$3,015 to cover both the cost of the 
public records request and GoFundMe 
transaction fees, and we submitted the 
necessary payment to the Office of Le- 
gal Affairs. According to the university, 
as reported by the Dallas Observer, the 
cost covers the review of over 50,000 
records. With full transparency, The 
Mercury was not expecting this many 
documents — the scope of our records 
request was relatively narrow compared 
to this huge amount — but looks for- 
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ward to reading them once they are 
ready for review. The Office of Legal 
Affairs has said that the records will be 
shared in batches, with details about 
the first batch planned to be sent to The 
Mercury on Aug. 29. The Mercury will 
publish updates on the status of these 
records as we continue to communi- 
cate with the Office of Legal Affairs. 
Once the records have been accessed, 
The Mercury will provide a summary of 
our findings and publish all the infor- 
mation we collect. 

For any questions about The Mercu- 
ry’s new policies, commitments and in- 
vestigations, or if you are interested in 
joining Zhe Mercury or learning more 
about what we do, please contact the 
Editor-in-Chief at editor@utdmercury. 
com. 

May Temoc give you exclusively pos- 
itive whooshes this semester. 


Gregorio Olivares Gutierrez 
Editor-in-Chief 
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they attend. From its foundations as a re- 
search institution for the military-indus- 
trial-complex, UTD’s complicity with the 
imperial war machine is well documented. 
60 years later, they are finally being held ac- 
countable for their maladaptive ethical prac- 
tices by the people, the same people whose 
skin they parade to come across as inclusive. 
UTD wishes students would forget where 
they came from and assimilate into accept- 
ing the capitalist mindset that exploits their 
ancestral homelands, but they know that is 
impossible, so they resort to intimidation. 


ANIKA SULTANA | GRAPHICS EDITOR 

It becomes evident that UTD’s playbook 
goes beyond disciplining students for “poli- 
cy violations,” but aims to crush all on-cam- 
pus organizing for Palestine and divestment 
by making an example of these students. To 
their own detriment, UTD administration 
has reactionarily allowed a remarkable nine 
among 21 others to become examples of 
emboldened figures of revolutionary resis- 
tance. To protect these students and. those 
like them, the UTD community should 
become tight knit against this retaliation, 
institute a revolutionary culture and check 


in with each other. Forming a student over- 
sight board to document administration's 
behavior in responding to student crises in 
general could be a necessary step in ensuring 
democratic values are preserved. 

Upon reentry, continuing students can 
expect to endure police surveillance, tar- 
geting and mobility restrictions that bar 
them from engaging in any extracurricular 
activities on-campus for fear of re-arrest, 
alongside extended scrutiny from an admin- 
istration daring them to misstep with the 
aforementioned sanctions and suppression 
of free expression for everyone. 

The goal of sharing these sanctions is 
to unmask the administrative autocracy 
that sadistically manifests its hypocrisy in 
the day-to-day lives of the students, and to 
salute the greater movement of student ac- 
tivists halting the flow of blood money that 
fuels modern-day colonialism and genocide. 
UTD President Richard Benson, Smith and 
their lackeys are guilty for creating a sullen 
menace of covert and psychological oppres- 
sion on campus. They must resign before 
they put more cracks in the promise of what 
UID could represent. They have already 
shown the upper management to be unsta- 
ble, xenophobic and adamantly coercive, so 
any apologies from them are lies, and any 
concessions are deceptions if divestment is 
not there to back them up and the charges 
and sanctions are not dropped. 

On their official website, UTD “ac- 
knowledges the history and legacy of col- 
onization” and “recognize[s] the history of 
UT Dallas begins with the forced removal 
of the indigenous people through the legacy 
of colonization.” Indeed, UTD continues to 
engage in this legacy with their investments 
and their behavior toward students. Ques- 
tions then arise about the authenticity of 
UTD’s other socially progressive gestures, 
their willingness to exploit them and their 
inability to be upfront. 

To UTD administration: the students 
of color and conscience understand that 
pulling the knife of colonialism from their 
backs is a difficult process, but until it is over 
with, healing cannot happen. As you fight 
to keep the knife pressed, any facade you put 
up crumbles. Understand that the knife’s 
removal is imminent, and it is happening 
right now. 

Free the people, free the land and free 
Palestine. 

This article has been condensed for print. 
Read the full version at utdmercury.com. 


JADE STEINBERG 
Courtesy 


Disclaimer: The information presented 
within this letter to the editor is the opin- 
ion of the author and should not be treated 
as news. On June 12, a UN commission 
found Israel guilty of ‘crimes against hu- 
manity of extermination, gender persecu- 
tion targeting Palestinian men and boys, 
murder, forcible transfer, and torture and 
inhuman and cruel treatment.” The pre- 
sentation of opinion as fact within this 
article, despite repeated requests to address 
the issue, does not meet the journalistic 
standards of The Mercury. 

To the Editor-in-Chief, The Mercury 
and its readers, 

Over the past 10 months following the 
horrific Oct. 7 massacre during which the 
Palestinian terrorist group Hamas killed 
over 1,200 innocent civilians, burned 
babies, raped women and took hostages, 
Jewish students have experienced an expo- 
nential increase in hateful antisemitism on 
campus. Jewish UTD students have come 
forward, saying they have been followed 
home, stolen from, harassed and issued 
death threats. This follows as the U.S. has 
seen a 329% rise in antisemitism on col- 
lege campuses. These actions are motivat- 
ed by the antisemitic rhetoric of The Mer- 
cury, Students for Justice in Palestine and 
other campus groups that delegitimize Is- 
rael’s fundamental right to exist, demonize 
Israel’s defensive actions, and hold Israel to 
a double standard. By referring to Israel as 
“occupied Palestine,” these groups reject 
the Jewish right to self-determine in their 
homeland and delegitimize Israel’s funda- 
mental right to exist. These groups claim 
Israel is committing a genocide, when 
facts say otherwise. Quoting John Spen- 
cer, the chair of urban warfare studies at 
the United States Military Academy, “Is- 
rael has done more to protect civilian lives 
than any other nation in modern history.” 
According to the Coordinator of Gov- 
ernment Activities in the Territories, the 
Israeli agency responsible for tracking and 
providing aid to Gaza, 254,210 tons of 
supplies have been transferred to the Gaza 


Letter to the Editor: 
Campus antisemitism 


JADE STEINBERG 


Strip, including 167,080 tons of food. 
Despite this, we have seen these groups 
neglect factual information in favor of 
demonizing the Jewish state and holding 
Israel to a double standard. These student 
groups claim apartheid, when Israel is 
the only state in the Middle East where 
Muslims, Jews, Christians and LGBTQ 
citizens are not only equal under the law, 
but can freely practice their beliefs without 
fear of being slaughtered or imprisoned, as 
seen in other Middle Eastern countries. It 
should be the responsibility of anyone crit- 
icizing the Israel-Hamas war to apply facts 
and context. Many of these antisemitic 
groups will claim they are anti-Zionist and 
not antisemitic; however, according to the 
Anti-Defamation League, “Zionism is the 
movement for the self-determination and 
statehood for the Jewish people in their 
ancestral homeland, the land of Israel.” 
Denying Jews the right to live in their 
home is not just antisemitic, but bigot- 
ed and undemocratic. Israel is the only 
democratic country in the Middle East, 
and democratic freedom is something we 
should all be able to agree on. 

Together, we can work to eliminate 
hate on campus and find ways for all to 
coexist in peace. 


Jade Steinberg 
President of Hillel at UTD 


Danger at the door of Student Government 


How obstructionist senators seek to subvert student will by slowing democracy down to a standstill 


CADEN BRENNER 
Courtesy 


Our government has, in recent years, 
become increasingly dysfunctional as ob- 
structionism — the political strategy of 
preventing work from getting done — 
brought about by partisan warfare in both 
houses has rendered Congress unable to 
govern effectively. I worry that many pat- 
terns of obstruction such as the filibuster 
that prevents representatives of both par- 
ties from governing effectively may soon 
threaten our own Student Government. 

On April 16, SG was slated to have a 
very important meeting, including three 
orders of business regarding the Office of 
Campus Resources and Support’s recent 
closure and ensuing layoffs of 20 university 
staff. These layoffs were in response to con- 
tinued pressure from Texas lawmakers to 
overcomply with SB-17, an anti-DEI law 
that threatens to withhold funding from 
Texas universities that retain their DEI-re- 
lated offices and functions. Among the 
most important orders of business was the 
approval of an open letter, a novel way for 
SG to reach out to administrators by get- 
ting students and organization leaders to 
sign onto a letter calling for more transpar- 
ency from the university about its erratic 
decision-making surrounding SB-17. The 
open letter seemed like a slam-dunk that 
would pass almost unanimously. 

But if you've heard anything about the 
April 16 meeting, it probably wasn’t how 
great it was that SG approved this open let- 
ter. No, if you heard anything, it’s probably 
that the vast majority of debate on this open 
letter was taken up by senator Christopher 
Zhou, who spoke for over six minutes in 
support of an amendment that would wa- 
ter down the letter and make it meaning- 
less. To summarize, Senator Zhou’s speech 
declared that SB-17 is a good and wise law, 
and that SG’s consistent disapproval of it 
and its implementation are based on the 
incorrect idea that DEI principles are “al- 
ways a good thing.” This speech was one of 
the longest speeches given during a debate 
in SG and, to me at least, seems to be an 
omen of things to come as political minori- 
ties jockey for more influence in SG. 


The speech echoed many of the same 
pro-“merit” arguments Texas lawmakers 
used to pass SB-17: that DEI policies are 
discriminatory against people who can't 
take advantage of them and _ infantilize 
minority students, ignoring the systemic 
barriers marginalized groups face — espe- 
cially in states like Texas — that necessitate 
DEI programming in the first place. But 
content aside, the speech’s issue was its lack 
of relation to the topic at hand. It spoke 
abstractly about SB-17, but it didn't tie 
those ideas to the open letter or proposed 
amendment itself until the very end of 
the six-minute-long speech. In that time, 
multiple senators attempted points of or- 
der against Senator Zhou, a way of alleg- 
ing rules violations during debate. The 
main point of order used was that Zhou’s 
speech was not germane or related to the 
issue under discussion. Five points of order 
concerning non-germane debate were giv- 
en during the speech. 

Multiple times, Senator Zhou referred 
to a definition of germane that required 
his speech only have “something to do 
with the letter” to allow him to continue 
speaking, a far broader definition than 
either the Oxford or Merriam-Webster 
definitions of germane. He also referred 


to his right as a senator to speak for up to 
10 minutes. These spars over the rules were 
inconclusive, and Zhou was able to finish 
his speech. After his amendment failed to 
garner any support from other senators, 
debate for the open letter was promptly 
ended by motion, and the letter passed 
with a near-unanimous vote. 

This speech, as well as similar bouts 
of obstructionism throughout this term 
of SG, look like test runs for what a ful- 
ly-fledged far-right conservative wing of 
SG might look like. While SG is generally 
unified in its actions and isn't affected much 
by partisan fights and tactics, political mi- 
nority groups on campus have shown an 
increased interest in gaining SG seats and 
have run election-season workshops for 
prospective senators and organized their 
members into tickets. This election saw a 
sweep of progressive and moderate candi- 
dates winning seats, but a continued push 
by far-right conservatives to gain seats and 
use obstructionist tactics could threaten 
senators ability to accomplish their objec- 
tives and effectively serve the student body. 
The April 16 speech demonstrates that 
some senators have an absolutist adherence 
to the rules, which will gain legitimacy 
as future far-right obstructionist senators 
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adopt the same methods. 

SG’s rules only require senators to stay 
90 minutes into a meeting to avoid pen- 
alty, which means senators may leave most 
meetings long before business has conclud- 
ed. This means that obstructionists can 
threaten quorum, which is the minimum 
number of senators that have to be pres- 
ent for SG to vote on orders of business, 
spend money or pass resolutions. This en- 
compasses almost the entirety of what SG 
does. Essentially, mini-filibusters — like 
the aforementioned speech — and other 
obstructionist tactics that delay and pro- 
long debate bring a huge new risk: that 
a minority of senators making multiple 
10-minute-long speeches could very easily 
prevent any major orders of business from 
ever being voted on by forcing all major 
business so late into a meeting that a quo- 
rum can never be assembled. The ability of 
a small segment of senators to make Stu- 
dent Government do nothing would be a 
massive blow to student agency on campus. 
To be fair, this isn’t necessarily a conserva- 
tive tactic so much as it is a minority-party 
tactic to obstruct, and it could pose prob- 
lems for any administration dealing with a 
large enough minority party. 

Besides threatening quorum, the other 


issue SG would face if these predictions 
come to pass is that this obstructive mi- 
nority would almost assuredly subvert 
the representative aspects of SG. Senator 
Zhou's speech only convinced one sena- 
tor to vote against the letter: himself: His 
speech, which had so little to do with the 
topic at hand, was not a good faith at- 
tempt at convincing other senators of his 
position. It was a vote-agnostic attempt to 
stall debate, illustrated by the lack of visi- 
tors opposing the letter despite the dozens 
of visitors who were there voicing support. 
In this way, obstruction tactics completely 
abandon the normal democratic process of 
courting enough public opinion and votes 
to win on issues, but rather seek to halt 
democratic processes when voices unfavor- 
able to the fringe party are being heard. 

However, there are steps that can negate 
a filibuster and obstructionist apocalypse. 
‘The first is to vote in SG elections. Second, 
the next generation of senators and SG 
leaders must come prepared to deal with 
these parliamentary procedures. It's un- 
clear whether a more properly articulated 
point of order could’ve stopped Senator 
Zhou's speech. Senate leaders may have to 
start learning the answers to those sorts of 
questions if obstruction becomes another 
barrier to getting things done. The most 
important step is to not let yourself forget 
what this is about: student representation. 
Filibusters and obstruction are spectacle, 
anti-democratic or otherwise, and the fact 
that debate got eaten up on the open letter 
by one senator should not distract us from 
the actually important work SG fights to 
do. The open letter presented students with 
an opportunity to directly co-sign a call to 
administration for better transparency, 
something students across the aisle have 
been demanding all year, from initial SB- 
17 compliance to the Spirit Rocks’ remov- 
al. The fact that we were able to create and 
approve this letter is a testament to how we 
can empower student voices, and we cant 
let spectacle get in the way of that. 

If you would like to sign onto the open 
letter, you can at tinyurl.com/utdtownhall. 
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